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THE LEGISLATIVE FADE-OUT 


Mai state legislatures have now adjourned and no 
child labor bills of importance are pending in the 
few still in session with the exception of Massachusetts. The 
record is not impressive for, with the exception of Georgia's 
new 16 year law previously reported, there has been very 
little progress this year. 

The Kentucky bill to raise from 14 to 16 the minimum 
age for employment during school hours and to strengthen 
the child labor law generally, as reported in the February 
American Child, died in the Senate in spite of the support 
of the Consumers’ League and other interested groups. One 
of the two bills to increase the school term in Kentucky 
from 7 to 8 months was passed by both Houses and signed 
by the Governor. It provides that no school shall receive 
support from public taxation unless it is taught by a quali- 
fied teacher for a term of 8 or more months. 

In Massachusetts, two bills lowering hour standards have 
been enacted: one permits girls between 16 and 21 years 
to work in telegraph offices until 11 p.m., an hour later 
than previously allowed; thesother provides that until 
April 1, 1947, boys under 18 and girls under 21 may work 
in the textile industry until 11 p.m. instead of 6 p.m. The 
bill to eliminate exemptions to the 16 year law and improve 
existing hour regulations, which was under consideration, 


_~ has been reported to the next annual session by the House 


and the Senate. A proposal for a 4 hour day and a 24 hour 
week for minors under 14 working on Massachusetts farms 
was substituted for the two 8 hour bills for such minors 
and passed by both Houses, then recalled from the Gover- 
nor for technical changes, passed by the Senate and is now 
under consideration by the House. Another bill, still under 
consideration, would eliminate the present proviso in the 
Education Law allowing the superintendent of schools to 
gtant employment permits to children over 14 when he 
determines that their welfare will be better served through 
the granting of such permits. 

The Mississippi Legislature adjourned without enacting 
several bills before it which would have increased the legal 
see of children and young workers of that State. A 

ill which passed the Senate but died in the House would 
have improved the compulsory school attendance law by 
lengthening the term, eliminating some of the exemptions, 


and strengthening the enforcement provisions. Another. 


bill was designed to create a department of labor and an 
office of commissioner of labor; and still another to estab- 
lish an apprenticeship council. A voluntary workmen's 
compensation law would have been provided in Mississippi, 
the only state with no compensation law, by the passage of 
another bill which was allowed to die. 


A proposal to repeal the 1942 act which established the 
State Commission on Student Service has been passed by 
the New Jersey Legislature and is awaiting the Governor's 
signature. This Commission was responsible during the war 
for the well-handled release of school children for farm 
work and promoted successful plans to recruit young peo- 
ple for after-school and vacation farm work. 

The establishment of cooperative school and work pro- 
grams in New York’s public schools will be stimulated by 
the newly enacted law which becomes effective September 1 
and provides that, when state aid is apportioned to each 
school district maintaining part-time cooperative or appren- 
tice training schools, the days spent in employment by the 
pupils attending such schools shall be considered as days 
spent in school and shall be counted when the average daily 
attendance is computed. The New York Legislature passed, 
but the Governor vetoed, the measure which would have 
permitted the issuance of limited vacation work permits, 
good for only six months, to 14 and 15 year olds with 
physical disabilities. The present law permits the issuance 
of limited standard employment certificates to 16 and 17 
year olds with physical disabilities but works an injustice on 
youths of 14 and 15 who are not allowed to have any kind 
of a work permit for vacation employment even when work 
of a suitable nature is recommended by physicians for thera- 
peutic purposes. A satisfactory measure to provide for this 
should be enacted next year. | 

The provision requiring minors between 14 and 16. 
working in farm service in New York to obtain farm work 
permits has been extended to July 1, 1947, but the bill to 
make this temporary requirement permanent was.vetoed by 
the Governor. Another temporary provision which has been 
extended to July 1, 1947 is that which permits the release 
of school pupils for planting and harvesting. The bills to 
regulate the hours of minors under 16 in agriculture in 
New York were not voted 2 fei 

The Rhode Island Legislature, by enacting a measure 
now before it, would prohibit the work of minors between 
16 and 18 after the hour of 11 p.m. or before 6 a.m. 

The Legislature of Virginia has enacted a bill which 
lowers the hour standards for boys between 14 and 16 
delivering newspapers by permitting them to begin work 
at 5 a.m. instead of 6 a.m, However, the act strengthens 
other street trades provisions by providing for the issuance 
of employment certificates, rather than street trades badges, 
to newsboys and by providing that these certificates shall 
be issued only to those who are physically fit and only for 
as long as school records indicate that school and work are 
compatible. 
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NATIONAL FIGURES ON YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT 


D ECREASES in child labor, reported by some states and 

cities, have not been sufficiently great to bring down 
_ the total for the country as much as might have been ex- 
pected. According to unpublished estimates of the Bureau 
of the Census reported in an article “Youth Employment 
High” in the March 1946 issue of The Child, there were 
2¥, million boys and girls 14 to 17 years of age at work 
full time or part time in November 1945. This was a de- 
creas¢ of only 500,000 from the previous estimate of April 
1944. The 214 million included approximately 900,000 
14 and 15 year olds and 134 million 16 and 17 year olds. 
The evidence indicates, as would be expected, that the in- 
dustrial employment of young workers has been going 
down faster than service or agricultural employment. 
Employers’ requirements in terms of education and experi- 
ence are going up as more adult labor becomes available 
and opportunities for teen age workers to get good jobs and 
good wages are going down. This is affecting young people 
out of school as well as those in school. 

The downward trend in high school enrollment has been 
checked but with 214 million children still employed, viola- 
tions of child labor laws continue at a high level, according 
to reports received by the Children’s Bureau from state and 
Federal inspectors. During the last six months of 1945, the 
number of children employed in violation of the child labor 
provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act was 
‘3,787—as many as in 1943 and four times as many as in 
1940 during the corresponding period. 

Efforts to strengthen child labor laws, good counselling 
and placement services for all young people, and a high 
level of employment with good wages and working condi- 
tions, are the important needs emphasized in The Child in 
presenting the current facts about child employment. Re- 
prints of the article may be obtained from the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 


CHILD LABOR DECREASES IN 
' NORTH CAROLINA 


nt se North Carolina Labor Department reports a con- 
tinuing drop in child labor figures. The number of 
permits issued to children under 18 decreased from the all- 
time high of 11,000 in June 1945 to 3,718 in November. 
While this decrease might not be significant by itself be- 
cause the June figure included vacation work permits and 
reflected continuing wartime labor shortage, the fact that 
there has been a continuing decline since November in the 
number of permits issued (2,920 permits in December, 


2,189 in January and 1,628 in February) points to a defi- 
nite downward trend in child labor in that State. Most of 
the decrease has been among children of 14 and 15 who 
can be employed only after school hours and during vaca- 
tions under. the North Carolina law. 

Commissioner of Labor Shuford, in commenting on the 
decrease, said that recent figures published by the North 
Carolina Unemployment Compensation Commission show 
extensive adult unemployment which should put an end to 
the widespread employment of children. 

“The Department of Labor uncompromisingly takes the 


position that children should stay in school until they have . 


finished high school or gone as far as they are capable of 
going, rather than quitting school to go to work,’ the 
Commissioner declared. ‘‘Except in rare cases of extreme 
personal or family necessity, there is no excuse for a child 
quitting school prematurely in order to work. Parents 
should see to it that their children do stay in school. This 
would be a good break for the children and also for the 
veterans, who ate going to need every available job in 
North Carolina industries for quite some time.” 


NO EXEMPTION FOR AGRICULTURE 


be Labor Department of the Arizona Industrial Com- 
mission is conducting a campaign to curb child labor 
law violations, according to a recent report in the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Republic. An unusual feature of the campaign is 
the fact that agricultural employment is receiving special 
emphasis and cotton growers, as well as other agricultural 
employers, are being warned that they are subject to prose- 
cution if they employ children under 16 during school 


~ hours. Though agriculture is exempted from the provisions 


of the Arizona child laber law, the Labor Department 
points out that there is no exemption for agriculture under 
the compulsory education law and therefore that the law 
applies to agriculture just as it does to any other form of 
employment during school hours. Furthermore, according 
to the Department, “control of a child’”’ under the compul- 
sory education law has been interpreted to mean that 
employers and labor contractors, as well as parents, are 
liable to prosecution for violations. 

The Department also warns agricultural employers that 
if their products are shipped in interstate commerce they 
can be prosecuted in the Federal courts as well as in the 
state courts for employment af children who are required 
by state law to be in school. Under the child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, children under 16 may not 
be employed in interstate commerce industries, including 
commercialized agriculture, during the hours when they are 
legally required to attend school. 

Agricultural employers are further warned by the De- 
partment that they can be held personally liable for injuries 
suffered by any illegally employed minor. Although they 
are not required to carry workmen’s compensation, the 
Commission may make a compensation award if an em- 
ployed minor is injured. 

This campaign should be helpful in increasing school 
attendance in Arizona. The Arizona schools are well sup- 
ported by the State, according to Unfinished Business in 
Education (see p. 4) but it stands next to the southern states 
in the percentage of children 5 to 17 who are not enrolled 
in school. 
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VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


|S ype school administrators in Los Angeles decided 
recently that it was important for them to know more 
about the occupational ideas and aims of their students. 
Forms were provided for students to report on their em- 
ployment status, desires and vocational objectives. Prelimi- 
nary statistics from 6,919 students in seven high schools 
show that 1,998 or 28% of the students were engaged in 
some type of employment and that 4,921 reported no 
employment. Over half of this latter group (56%) said 
they would like some type of employment. 

The following table gives the occupational choice of the 
non-working students who indicated a vocational objective: 





Office OCCUPS. .......s:ssssesesestenestetenens 594 20.9% 
BONG CCCI ii a6 sce ccsictsscccies 109 3.9% 
Moock, Occup. :..o.iscisiccssscvesscssssosone 437 15.5% 
PRODI ois icis ccc scdicetcovevcivesvevesee 387 13.8% 
Further Training 0.0.00... 371 13.1% 
College ............ 316 «11.2% 
Non-Col. .......... 55 1.9% 
Recreational Servs. ...........:seeseen 185 6.5% 
TI cree nsepecesnesFancstnrrecvese 159 55.6% 
Transp. and Communs................... 130 4.6% 
Personal Servs, ..........-:sscscesseseees 117 s- 4.1% 
Protective Servs. ........cccccccseceseeseees 110 3.9% 
Agri. and Rel. Fields...................... 86 3.0% 
Clothing Trades ..0........c.ceceeeeeees 72 - 2.5% 
PROMOTES ins sssciedsaiasses cocoveneeceosorss 40 1.4% 
Health Se0ys, ...3.:...cecssssnsosecsoresseces 32 1.1% 
Government Servs. ..............::0000 3 1% 
BOO svcsscimsbpsteasoosmmesextinesatn 2,832 100.0% 


This information appeared in Employment Notes for 
March—April, 1946, issued by the Work-Experience Sec- 
tion of the Senior High Education Division, Los Angeles 
City School System. Employment Notes, which was pre- 
viously issued by the Central Placement System, announced 
in the same issue that the Central Placement System had 
been transferred from the Attendance and Employment of 
Minors Section to the Work-Experience Section. Mr. 
Claude Owen, formerly Supervisor of the Central Place- 
ment System, has become Supervisor of the Work-Experi- 
ence Section. 


“The Work-Experience Section,” says Mr. Owen, “‘is 
charged with the administration and operation of a voca- 
tional testing laboratory, placement service and work- 
experience supervision. Most of us who work together by 
reason of the [new] arrangement have previously collab- 
orated for several years... . The change... is intended 
to better serve the interest of working students through the 
schools, the employer and the community.” 


WHY DO PUPILS LEAVE SCHOOL? 


ORE school systems may follow the lead of Newark, 

N. J., to find out why pupils leave school, as a basis 

for developing positive programs which will interest them 
in remaining in school. 

The Newark study of drop-outs, which is now being con- 





ducted under the leadership of the Director of Guidance in 
the secondary schools, includes all the young people who 
entered high school in September, 1942 and who left with- 
out graduating. The facts which are being tabulated for 
each pupil include data from his school record card, his 
choice of a course and his progress while in school, his 
reason for leaving and what he did after leaving. 
Superintendent of Schools Herron, in commenting on 
the value the findings should have for the-schools, said: 


“The present study is something more than one step in 
integrating our school program of guidance. We not only 
are interested in the students during the years we have them, 
but we are particularly concerned as to why their interest 
should lag and why they should drop out and leave school. 
It is our aim and hope to have all high school students who 
have the mentality to stay until they graduate. In this way 
we shall have a more intelligent citizenry. .. . 


“One of the most valuable outcomes of this study will be 
that we shall be able to bring into every high school situa- 
tion, for the benefit of principals and teachers, dependable 
data which will reveal ways in which the individual schools 
may be stimulated to study the background of their stu- 
dents. The data also will disclose school conditions which 
make school unattractive. ...” 


One possible outcome of the study, mentioned by Dr. 
Herron, is a coordinated program between school and busi- 
ness so that a larger number of high school students may 
attend school and work at the same time. 


INJURING CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


MPLOYMENT of young girls and boys in hazardous 
jobs during the war increased the number of accidents 

to minors under 18 in Illinois from 774 in 1942, to 1,605 
in 1943 and to 1,723 in 1944. These figures could be dupli- 
cated in many other states but unfortunately few states keep 
records of their compensation cases by age, as Illinois does, 
and therefore no information is available in their reports 
to show the number of minors injured, the industries in 
which they were injured, the cause and extent of the injury. 


The Illinois Department of Labor makes this informa- 
tion available in its Annual Report on Industrial Accidents 
and gives a detailed summary of the facts about accidents 
to minors in its monthly publication The Illinois Labor 
Bulletin. In the March 1946 issue the recently tabulated 
1944 figures are analyzed showing not only that two-thirds 
of the accidents to minors under 18 occurred in manufac- 
turing industries but that one-third were machinery acci- 
dents (567 of the total of 1,723 accidents), chiefly on 
power-driven machinery. Though 16 and 17 year old 
minors were the chief victims of machinery accidents, 33 
children under 16 were also victims of these accidents, two 
of whom were under 14 years of age. Among the other 21 
injured children under 14 years of age (some of them as 
young as 9, 11 and 12 years), were 8 pinboys in bowling 
alleys and 7 children in wholesale and retail trade. In the 
14 year age group, 40 were injured, 13 of whom were in 
manufacturing, 11 in wholesale trade, 11 in service in- 
dustries (6 pinboys), 4 in agriculture and one in messenger 
service. Of the 98 injured in the 15 year age group, one- 
third were in manufacturing industries and one-third were 
in trade. 
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Machinery accidents in which minors under 16 were 
injured included accidents on elevators, power cutters, 
food-slicing machines, punch presses and power saws. 
Those over 16 suffered injury in a great variety of haz- 
ardous machine operations. They were also injured in such 
places as bowling alleys, auto repair services and garages, 
hotels, and motion picture houses. There were 109 vehicle 
accidents to employed minors, 14 of whom were under 16 
years of age and 250 minors were injured while handling 
heavy objects, 13 of whom were under 16 years. 


Some of these children were illegally employed in viola- 
tion of the age standards of the Illinois law but the great 
majority were not, because Illinois still had a 14 year age 
limit for employment in factories and there was no regula- 
tion of hazardous occupations beyond 16 years. The new 
16 year law will eliminate employment under 16 in fac- 
tories when it goes into operation but regulation of hazard- 
ous occupations, in which the great majority of minors were 
injured, has not been extended to 18 years under the new 
law. Whether or not minors of 16 and 17 are employed in 
dangerous occupations will depend, as it did during the 
war and before, on how badly the employer needs a worker 
and whether he is subject to the hazardous occupations 
rulings of the Children’s Bureau under the Federal child 
labor standards. : 


VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEERS FOR 1946 


i pee Victory Farm Volunteers program will be operated 
again this year, according to a recent announcement by 
the Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
All signs point to a continuing shortage of farm labor, for 
many veterans and former war workers are taking urban 
jobs and foreign laborers or prisoners of war will not be 
available as they were during the war years. 


Plans are now being made to recruit young people for 
farm work in the areas where their help is needed. A two- 
fold appeal will be used in recruiting: (1) the need for 
labor in producing food for a starving world, and (2) the 
educational value to youth in farm work experience. It is 
probable that fewer youth farm labor camps will be oper- 
ated but that day hauls will be extensively used. As the day 


Protective measures for children have made little 
progress in state legislatures in 1946. More must be 
accomplished in 1947 when 44 state legislatures will 
meet in regular session. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BUI osesinescoscostrvnskensssorranecess to assist in securing 
the measures needed to protect the health and wel- 
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hauls were, in general, poorly managed during the war years, 
as compared with the labor camps where selection, place- 
ment and supervision were given careful attention, it will 
be important to provide better supervision and protection 
for boys and girks on day hauls if the use of them is to be 
extended this summer. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


Facts ABOUT CHILD HEALTH, 1946. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. Bureau Pub. 294. 
Free on request. ’ 


“National good health is no accident,” says this pamphlet, 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau for the observance of 
Child Health Day, May 1, 1946. “It depends upon many 
things: A high level of education, a sufficiently high na- 
tional income distributed among all groups of the popula- 
tion, good sanitation, a diet adequate in all respects, and 
prompt and adequate medical care, both preventive and 
remedial, We have long known that hundreds of thousands 
of our people go without the care they need—care we know 
how to give, yet do not make available.” 


The facts in this clearly and simply written pamphlet 
show what needs to be done to achieve national good health 
which requires, not more knowledge, but more planning. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. By John K. 
Norton and Eugene S. Lawler. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 1946. Single copies $1.00. Spe- 
cial rates for 10 or more copies. 


The facts, pictures and charts in this publication present in 
gtaphic form the significant findings frem the two volume 
report by the same authors, An Inventory of Public School 
Expenditures in the United States. 

The facts about inequality in educational opportunity in 
the United States, which should be known to every think- 
ing citizen, can be obtained in a few minutes’ reading of 
this pamphlet. With a range of expenditure for a class of 


_ 30 children for a year from $6,000 or more in the best 


financed school systems of the United States to $100 or less 
in the poorest financed systems, it is only too obvious that 
free education has not meant equal education. Today there 
are 10,000,000 adult Americans, a large percentage of them 
“homegrown,” who ate practically illiterate and millions of 
young people are constantly being added to this group be- 
cause they live in states which cannot afford to give them 
an education which is adequate in amount and quality. Most 
of the 2,000,000 children between 6 and 15 who were not 
in any kind of school in 1940 lived in these same states. 


“There are few things,” say the authors of Unfinished 
Business in American Education, “which more directly 
strike at the foundations of our democratic way of life than 
a situation in which the children born in certain areas con- 
tinuously receive substandard schooling. Yet this situation 
exists in the richest country in the world.” 


How much money each state would need to meet the 
national median expenditure of $1,600 a classroom is 
clearly shown in charts and tables. The fact that Mississippi 
would need more than $23,000,000 and California would 
need less than $85,000 leaves only one answer to equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity—Federal aid to education. 


